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A Message from the 


Moderator 


AN EMBARRASSING silence came over the group. 


Which one would stoop and wash the others’ 
feet? All were later called saints, except one, 
but in that moment they were very much like 
the rest of us. Nibbling jealousy, painful envy, 
hidden pride, and latent arrogance revealed a 
subtle lust for power infesting their hearts. No 
one of them stirred. Then Jesus laid aside His 
garments, took a towel and a basin of water and 
knelt to wash the disciples’ feet. His friends 
could never forget that moment! 

A leader of the World Presbyterian Alliance 
Meeting in Sao Paulo, Brazil, pointed out to 
us that the above event is eucharistic. God was 
mediating through the Servant Lord his means 
of grace to us. 

In our great powerful country where so 
many of us are “status seekers” we are plagued 
with this spiritual illness which was so vividly 
portrayed in the gospel narrative. Much of the 
deep-seated misery of our time arises from this 
egocentricity which is man’s most universal and 
destructive sin, All of us are in need of God’s 
redeeming grace to make us whole. 

Nothing could be more healing and cleansing 
for the Church and nation than for us to enter 
by faith into this eucharistic event with our 
Servant Lord, thus seeking to become His Servy- 
ant People. 


selbbag Npill 


First of the 1960 series of Guest Editorials by out- 
standing Church leaders based on the theme of the 
World Alliance for the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Jubilee, The Servant Lord and His Servant People. 
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AS THE TRAIN for Upper Egypt rattled out of 
Cairo into the open country where fellaheen 
were laboriously tilling almost every square foot 
of irrigated soil, it seemed that this great and 
luxurious city had been built upon the very 
backs of these workers. The pyramids, erected 
by the blood and sweat of their ancestors, 
loomed up on the right and made one feel that 
the system by which for milleniums the strong 
and rich had held mastery over the weak and 
poor must be indestructible. All afternoon this 
impression deepened as I watched from the 
train window thousands of men and women 
sowing, weeding, thinning, reaping the varied 
crops in the hot sun. Not one tractor was in 
use. Already I had seen from the air, in hun- 
dreds of miles of flight from the Sudan border 
to the delta, how precious those acres were— 
an incredibly narrow, twisting strip in an end- 
less desert kept green only by the magic touch 
of the Nile water. And I reflected that Egypt, 
which, unlike most other Middle East nations, 
is without oil or other natural resources, should 
logically think of these fellaheen as her most 
precious asset. Yet for the most part they seemed 
to have as little to live for and as little hope as 


_the subjects of the Pharaohs. 


The panorama of fields and fellaheen con- 
tinued to unroll and I remembered that the new 
government of Egypt can claim that it is at last 
beginning to break through this pattern of un- 
changing existence. It has passed land reform 
laws, brought pure water to many villages, 
opened health and social service centers in some. 
It has entered upon the herculean task of pro- 
viding basic education for village children. One 
could only thank God for every such effort on 
the part of government, and look forward to 
seeing the demonstration of the Church’s coun- 
terpart to this—my journey’s objective. 
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HOPE FOR THE MAN 
WITH THE HOE 


by William N. Wysham 


The train rolled into Assiut and a station 
wagon took me a dozen miles back from the 
river to a village on the desert’s edge. It was 
like all others in appearance, with brick or 
mud-brick houses and walls and narrow streets, 
and with the surrounding area so fully culti- 
vated that the graveyard was relegated to the 
unproductive desert! I was told that this was 
a large Christian village with 5,300 inhabitants, 
of whom only 500 were Moslems, but that these 
Christian farmers had been so economically un- 
derprivileged through the centuries that, on the 
surface, this village of Ezziya could be dis- 
tinguished from a Moslem community only by 
the pigs which roamed its streets. 

It was not long, however, before I discovered 
that something radical was happening to Ezziya. 
The team of workers from Literacy House in 
Minia, supported by the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature, had been 
there for nearly three months. Their headquar- 
ters was the country house of a well-disposed 
landowner who was willing to make it available 
without charge. The team numbered eleven: 
Samuel Habib, young clergyman and literacy 
expert of the Coptic Evangelical Church, his 
associates, Halana Mikhail and Marjorie Dye— 
United Presbyterian missionary—and_ eight 
trained young literacy teachers. The team had 
chosen Ezziya for a thoroughgoing campaign 
after a careful survey and assurance that the 
village leaders were eager to improve the com- 


Halana Mikhail, internationally known literacy leader, 
listens to an Egyptian woman reading her lesson. 











munity and ready to invite the team to help. 
The Evangelical and Pentecostal pastors and 
the Coptic priest all agreed to co-operate and 
to make their churches available for literacy 
classes. The Evangelical Church owned two 
church buildings. When I arrived the classes 
were in full swing and the enrollment had 
grown from an initial 300 adults (no one un- 
der eleven admitted) to 636, with 103 volun- 
teers as “each one teach one” instructors. There 
were eight women’s groups, half meeting in the 
morning and half in the afternoon, and four 
men’s groups meeting at night. 

As darkness fell the team leaders and I 
threaded our way through the twisting streets 
to the Coptic Church to inspect the first class. 
The sound of many voices guided us and as we 
entered the church, imperfectly lighted with 
lanterns, the big class greeted us with cheer 
after cheer. I have never seen the equal of their 
enthusiasm. A group gathered around each of 
us with their lesson books and called on us and 
God to witness how accurately they were read- 
ing. As I looked around the busy eager crowd 
of men and youths, it was hard to believe that 
most of them had spent the long hours from 
early morning to sunset at hard labor in the 
fields. Our experience was repeated at the three 
other teaching centers. In each, little groups 
of learners were being led through the primer 
with its picture-letters into the series of simple 
booklets on the life of Christ, which many of 
them were already reading. We ended our tour 
at the main Evangelical Church building in time 
to participate in a nightly evangelistic service 
following the classes, which women and chil- 
dren also attended and at which I was asked 
to preach an impromptu sermon. 

The final event of the evening is unforget- 


As part of the follow-up of the literacy campaigns, 
Rural Church Service sends out teams which teach the 
fundamentals of health and agriculture as well as the 
Bible. 













table. Nearly the whole congregation, carrying 
the lanterns, walked through the streets with 
the team leaders, singing hymns and shouting 
their thanks for the program so that all the 
village could hear. 

The next morning I witnessed the same eager 
desire to learn in visiting four of the women’s 
classes. Infants also abounded (baby sitters are 
still foreign to Ezziya), but the work went on, 
and it was evident that a kind of village Chris- 
tian Women’s Club was in the making. I was 
told that, in the case of both women and men, 
when 100 finish the primer, they receive proper 
certificates in a graduation ceremony. I learned, 
too, that already two supervisors from the vil- 
lage teacher volunteers are being trained to keep 
careful records and to control other teachers so 
that the staff from outside can begin to move 
elsewhere in the fourth or fifth month. This 
process is more rapid with the men than with 
the women, but it is expected that a full year 
will be needed to complete the literacy task. 

But that is not the full Christian village im- 
provement program for Ezziya. As the literacy 
team completes its work, the Rural Church 
Service Team will move in with thorough Bible 
instructions and homemaking and _ nutrition 
classes. A few months hence an agricultural 
worker will come to Ezziya, and the program 
may also include a trained children’s worker. 
Special pamphlets in simple Arabic on such 
topics as clean water, the danger of bilharzia, 
and proper child care will be available. When 
both programs are completed in Ezziya, it will 
be a different place. 

As we ended our morning visit to the wom- 
en’s classes and it was time to leave the village, 
we were again returning to headquarters when 
we were stopped by the sons of the mayor with 
a bottle of “Bebsi” (Arabic has no “p” and the 
name for an American beverage takes on a 
head cold sound) for each of us. There in the 
street we drank together to the health of the 
program and listened to the fervent expression 
of thanks on the part of the village leaders. 

As I again watched the countryside from the 
train window, I looked with different eyes at 
the fellaheen. Something new and dynamic in 
the name of Christ has been added in old Egypt 
a service promising a basic change in the life 
of her people. 
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Education for 
Discipleship 


by William A. Morrison 


IN THE BEGINNING God commanded all created 
life to be fruitful and multiply. The perpetuation 
and proliferation of life, in nature and in his- 
tory, have followed from obedience to this com- 
mand. 

In the beginning of the fellowship of the re- 
created life, the Church, the nature and the 
scope of its future growth were established by 
the imperatives, You must be born anew and 
make disciples of all nations. This growth, un- 
like natural growth, was not to be a matter 
of simple multiplication of units or of mere 
organic reproduction. It was to be the enlarge- 
ment of the fellowship of persons through the 
proclamation and demonstration of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. As other persons responded 
with faith to this gospel and entered a new 
life in relation to God within the fellowship, 
they, too, became involved in the process of 
proclamation and demonstration. 

Through the succeeding centuries, the Church 
has been haunted by these imperatives, unable 
to shake off the imperial summons to make dis- 
ciples. The Church’s efforts to obey this com- 
mand have taken many forms, good and bad: 
the sometimes patient, sometimes impassioned 
preaching of the gospel; the eloquent anguish of 
martyrs; the reasoned argument of the apolo- 
gists; the deliberate exploitation of ignorance; 
or the establishment of orders and institutions 
and programs to carry out the witnessing, per- 
suasive, or educative functions. 

In recent years the Church has attempted to 
re-examine and discipline its efforts to make 
disciples. It has tried to refine, improve, and 
expand some of the older methods in the light 
of the modern situation. It has endeavored to 
search out, adapt, and make effective use of 
the newer means of communication, persuasion, 
and recruitment. 
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Today, the Church lays great emphasis upon 
three specific strategies for achieving this goal: 
evangelism, organizing new churches in grow- 
ing communities, and education. Each of these 
represents a sanctioned, respectable, and even 
popular direction in which a minister or ses- 
sion or presbytery may focus the available re- 
sources in man power, money, or time. Each 
of these strategies offers attractively packaged 
and well-organized programs, complete with 
official approval, expert advice, and, in some 
cases, substantial subsidies. 

In spite of the mounting statistics from all 
three of these strategies, interpreted by some as 
signs of the success of the Church’s mission, 
there is a growing uneasiness among thoughtful 
laymen and ministers. Questions are being asked 
as to whether the end products of such pro- 
cedures are evidence that the Church is fulfilling 
its destiny in obedience to God’s command. 

The continuation of any kind of created life 
does not consist of duplicating the accidental 
or the superficial characteristics of the preced- 
ing generation. It calls for the reproduction of 
the living organism—complete with the power 
and the possibility of reproducing itself again. 
How much more, then, is it true that the 
Church’s mission to make disciples does not 
simply mean the numerical multiplication of 
organizations or members of organizations! 

If the Church is to fulfill the mandate laid 
upon it by God, it must not limit its attention 
to turning out end products in the form of sta- 
tistics, buildings, or even respectable characters. 
Neither must it strive to imitate the superficial 
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Education 
for 
Discipleship 


The Rev. Mr. Morrison is Gen- 
eral Secretary, Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 


characteristics of religion in former generations. 
The Church must devote attention, with the 
aid of the Holy Spirit, to providing the condi- 
tions within which persons may be informed 
about, see demonstrated in other persons, and 
therefore respond to, the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ. This response must be guided into re- 
flective and responsible commitment to Christ 
and personal identification with his Church. This 
in turn will involve persons in the twin disci- 
plines of learning and then communicating to 
others the significance of that grace for all the 
varied and urgent issues of life. 


The Educational Enterprise 

How does all this apply particularly to the 
Church as it engages in education? 

In the first place, these imperatives clarify 
our understanding of the goals of Christian Ed- 
ucation. When we speak of the maturing of 
Christian persons as a goal of education, we 
do not mean maturity in general. We are speak- 
ing specifically about the maturing of these 
persons in relationship to God in Christ, and 
in relationship to other persons within the fel- 
lowship of the Church, as the Church con- 
fronts and takes part in human society. Because 
of this relationship to God, and within the 
complex fabric of relationships with other per- 
sons, the maturing Christian must be helped to 
recognize that he, too, is commanded to make 
disciples. By his personal response to the grace 
of God and his participation in the fellowship 
that is the Church, the Christian person has 
obliged himself to take part in the process by 
which the Church communicates the gospel. He 
has become both learner and teacher. Thus he 
can no longer be content merely to enjoy his 
own re-creation in Christ, but must help to 
bring a similar experience of re-creation and 
redemption to other persons. 
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In a very real and practical sense, this means 
that in any statement of our goals as Christian 
educators we must make plain that we seek to 
bring every Christian person to see that, be- 
cause he is a Christian person, he must become 
increasingly both an evangelist and an educator. 


Adult Education and Leadership Education 


In the second place, these imperatives point 
up the error of thinking of the Christian edu- 
cation of adults as one thing and of leadership 
development as something quite different. When 
these two areas of our responsibility as Chris- 
tian educators are distinctly separated, it is 
generally on the assumption that the Christian 
education of adults stops with the adults who 
are being educated, that these adults will do no 
more than consume for their own personal bene- 
fit the knowledge, insights, or guidance for be- 
havior that are conveyed to them. When we as- 
sume this, we also take for granted that the 
responsibility for being a producer rather than 
merely a consumer in the educational program 
of the Church is the special privilege of only 
a few chosen and specially gifted persons who 
have obvious leadership characteristics, and 
who therefore deserve to be given special train- 
ing to equip them better for their productive 
function as teachers or leaders. 

Basing an educational program upon such 
assumptions has produced some unfortunate by- 
products to plague the local church. It has con- 
tributed to the frustration of pastors who, aware 
of the need for a more effective educational 
ministry, have undertaken to carry too much of 
the leadership load themselves. It has discour- 
aged alert sessions and Christian education com- 
mittees because of the difficulty in finding out- 
standing leader-type persons, particularly in the 
smaller churches, to staff the church school and 
youth groups. It has perpetuated the tradition 
of the veteran “prima donna” type of teacher 
who regards himself or herself as indispensable, 
irreplaceable, and unimprovable. And it has 
confirmed the spectator attitude on the part of 
adults, so that they expect to play no other role 
than that of a passive audience in any learning 
event. 

In churches that recognize the urgency of 
these imperatives and apply the implications 
from them to their own educational program, 
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startling and heartening results begin to appear. 
The pastor finds new joy and satisfaction in his 
role as the stimulator-guide-participant in a 
learning fellowship that includes all the adults 
in the congregation. Sessions and Christian edu- 
cation committees discover that the whole adult 
membership is a reservoir of potential leader- 
ship, and that adults who are involved in formal 
and informal learning groups are increasingly 
willing and eager to participate as teachers and 
leaders of children and youth. As these teachers 
and leaders gain experience, they also develop 
the readiness to encourage others to accept sim- 
ilar responsibilities, so that as many as possible 
can participate in learning groups which will 
enlarge their knowledge and skills. Adults who 
have discovered the experience of participation 
in a learning fellowship designed to equip them 
to communicate the gospel—and in terms that 
are immediately relevant to the real issues and 
practical situations they face at home and at 
work—no longer need artificial stimulus of con- 
tests or status awards to ensure attendance. 

The urgency for the Church’s taking seriously 
its responsibility to make disciples is in part 
evident from the population statistics. The lower 
birth rates in the 1920’s and 1930's, followed 
by the “baby boom” in the 1940’s and 1950's, 
have combined to create a situation rather new 
for this century. For never in the memory of 
those presently living have so many children 
and young people looked to so few adults for 
knowledge about and experience of the grace 
of God, and for sure guidance into responsible 
membership in the Church of Jesus Christ. The 
fact that this situation occurs at the very time 
when social disintegration, international ten- 
sion, and the developments of the atomic outer- 
space age are aggravating the human predica- 
ment, further underscores this urgency. 

But deeper, and of more ultimate significance 
is the fact that it is to such a destiny that God 
has called us. The Church has no other reason 
for being than to give itself to the fulfillment of 
God’s great expectations. 


From The Christian Educator, October-December 1959. 
Copyright, 1959, by W. L. Jenkins. Used by permission. 
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O come, let us sing unto the Lord... . 
And make a joyful noise unto him with 
psalms. 


This interesting new feature, which will ap- 
pear monthly in CONCERN, has been devel- 
oped in question and answer form so that 
you may discover for yourself the riches of 
the universally loved Psalms. 


1. How many books of psalms in the whole 

collection? 

What two other men, besides David, 

have collections in the Psalter? 

3. What psalm is attributed to Moses? 

4. What psalm begins and ends with these 

words: “O Lord, our Lord, how ma- 

jestic is thy name in all the earth!”? 

What is the longest psalm, and why? 

6. What is the dominant literary charac- 
teristic of The Psalms? 

7. What psalm could be called “ ‘My Day’ 
by a Sheep”? 

8. Which is The Midnight Psalm? The 
Sunrise Psalm? The Seven Thunders 
Psalm? The Blessed Man Psalm? The 
Don’t Fret Psalm? 

9. Which psalms were supposed to have 
been written by David after his meeting 
with Bathsheba? 

10. What is the Hebrew expression the 
psalmists use for “praise the Lord”? 


N 


wm 


(HINT: The Hymnbook of the Ages will 
make you wise as sages. Watch for the 
answers as you study in this Guide—and in 
the Bible.) 











Intercessory Prayer by Edward W. 


Bauman 2.00 
The author answers arguments 
against the validity of prayer for 
others, and describes the pattern 
to follow in intercession, for 
growth in the individual prayer 
life, and the final goal of con- 
formity to God’s Will. 


Jesus and God’s New People: The 
Four Gospels, by Howard Clark 
Kee 1.50 
This is a study of the gospel mes- 
sage as presented by the four evan- 
gelists. It is a study of the early 
Christian community within which 
frame of reference the gospels 
were written. Dr. Kee is also the 
author of Making Ethical Deeci- 
sions, a volume in the Layman’s 
Theological Library. 


A Book of Family Worship, edited 
by Elfrieda and Leon McCauley 

2.95 
A practical book containing sim- 
ple worship material for use at 
home with children. Each unit 
contains a Bible verse, a relevant 
Scripture reading with two related 
prayers, and brief explanatory 
comment on the theme selected. 
The book is directed to children 
from about eight to fifteen, but 
includes one section of services for 
younger children. 


The Treasury of Inspirational An- 
ecdotes, Quotations and IlIlustra- 
tions by E. Paul Hovey 3.95 
A helpful resource for leaders, this 
book covers a wide range of mate- 
rial, thought starters, and quota- 
tions suitable for many occasions 
in the women’s program. 


The Human Venture in Sex, Love 
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and Marriage by Dr. Peter Ber- 
tocci. 2.50 
Dr. Bertocci attempts a balanced, 
reasoned reply to many troubled 
young people today in regard to 
love and sex. He suggests we do 
not understand sex until we see it 
in the light of our deeper human 
demand for love. Love in turn 
finds its full meaning and growth 
in a responsible human relation- 
ship involving a home and chil- 
dren. The Human Venture in Sex, 
Love and Marriage is one of the 
sanest books on this subject. Peter 
Bertocci developed the book in 
classes at Boston University where 
he is a Professor of Philosophy. In 


his spare time he works with 
young people’s groups and in 


adult education classes. 


Both of the books listed below 
may be borrowed from the Pres- 
byterian Mission Library, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
New York. Only cost is postage 
both ways. 


Alaska: The Big Land by Ben 
Adams. 

The serious tourist, the armchair 
or on-the-road variety, will like 
this book. Researched and written 
since Alaska became the 49th 
state, it is crammed with facts, 
figures, photographs, and human 
interest stories about people and 
places in the new state. It is writ- 
ten by an experienced journalist 
and very readable. 


Give Us the Tools by Henry Vis- 
cardi, Jr., is an incredible book 
with an incredible theme: that dis- 
abilities need not count. Its au- 
thor, born legless, is the president 
of Abilities, Inc., a million-dollar 


Long Island firm employing 300 
severely disabled men and women. 
The book is the story of men and 
women who found ways to match 
an ability—imagination, ingenuity, 
or determination—to every handi- 
cap. In growing from a four-man 
operation in an unfurnished ga- 
rage, Abilities became a national 
and international model of how 
the disabled can help themselves. 


The Glorious Liberty, by Cynthia 
Wedel, is designed, according to 
the author’s foreword, “to bring 
together in a small book a few 
of the basic ideas about freedom 
in relation to the Christian faith 
and to the problems of our day 
in order that church women across 
the country may think and pray 
together on a theme of tremen- 
dous significance in our 20th cen- 
tury life.” 

Christianity and Freedom is dis- 
cussed under three subheads: The 
Meaning of Freedom, The Dimen- 
sions of Freedom, and The Im- 
peratives of Freedom. Section 
headings are provocative: Free- 
dom, a Religious Concept, The 
Burdens of Freedom, Freedom 
for Women. 

Cynthia Wedel (Mrs. T.O.) of 
Washington, D. C., the immediate 
past president of United Church 
Women, is active in the National 
and World Councils of Churches. 
Her book may be ordered from 
Department of Publication and 
Distribution, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y. Price 35c 


Making the Most of Your Years 
Evelyn Hart 22 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 276. 
Order from the Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York, New York. 


Unless otherwise specified, all 
books on this page may be ordered 
from Westminster Book Stores. 
Addresses follow: 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7 
228 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22 

220 West Monroe St., Chicago 6 
1501 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 
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by Martha E. Smith 


Miss Martha E. Smith has been associated with the 
Presbyterian Schools in New Mexico for twenty-nine 
years and was principal of Allison-James School at the 
time of its closing. 


I WISH I MIGHT invite you into the living room 
of Allison-James School in Santa Fé, New Mex- 
ico, for a visit. But that is impossible, for the 
greater part of the school’s furnishings and 
equipment have been taken to Ganado Mission 
in Arizona or to Menaul School in Albuquer- 
que. Instead, I am coming to you. I must admit 
that there have been mixed feelings as each 
truck bearing portions of the physical plant has 
left the campus. 

But there is so much for which to be grateful. 
I think of Mr. David McFarland, the itinerant 
Presbyterian minister, who in 1867 envisioned 
the church and Christian school working side 
by side in northern New Mexico to overcome 
disease, infant mortality, ignorance, superstition, 
and poverty, and to transform lives with the 
joy, hope, and faith which only the Christ can 
give. I hope in some way Mr. McFarland knows 
that, through his efforts, two boarding high 
schools, elementary schools in six of the iso- 
lated villages, and Embudo Hospital have been 
established by the Board of National Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

Can we, do we realize what these schools 
have meant to people hungering for an educa- 
tion but denied that opportunity? So many 
stories can be told to emphasize this eagerness, 
and the eternal spark of ambition and hope for 
the next generation. When the Presbyterian day 
school was opened in Chimayo, New Mexico, a 
father sent his children to classes. Confronted 
by the Catholic priest who threatened excom- 
munication were the children not taken out im- 
mediately, the father very politely but earnestly 
replied: —‘All my life I wanted an education 
but never had the chance. My children now 
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have that chance. But I promise you this, if you 
will start a school here, I will take my children 
out of this school and put them in your school.” 

“But,” countered the priest, “that would take 
money.” Quick as a flash came the reply, 
“Doesn’t it cost these people something to start 
their school? They care.” Needless to say the 
children remained in the Presbyterian school. 
There was no excommunication. 

For many years Allison had been a high 
school for girls and Menaul in Albuquerque was 
the brother school, but in 1934 Menaul became 
a co-educational senior high school and Allison- 
James a co-educational junior high school. 

The 1937 annual report showed that the ma- 
jority of students came from six counties of 
northern New Mexico covering 22,000 square 
miles, about one-fifth of the state. Most of the 
students at Allison that year would have had to 
travel between twenty and thirty miles daily to 
attend one of the public rural high schools— 
and there was no bus. 

Since 1937 we have witnessed many changes. 
No longer does each little plaza exist as a self- 
sufficient unit. No longer do housewives go to 
the acequia for water. Many homes have been 
modernized. Public school education marches 
on to improvements. New junior high schools 
have been opened. Higher standards are re- 
quired of all public school educators; facilities 
are more adequate. Not only are roads good, 
but there are school buses. Menaul and Allison 
graduates are making splendid contributions in 
the public school system. The rural schools want 
and need the support of the Protestant families. 

During the past few years, Allison-James staff 
members studied the purpose which, in part, 
was “to provide an education for the Spanish- 
speaking youngsters in the isolated villages of 
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northern New Mexico who would have no edu- 
cation or very limited education were it not for 
Allison-James and Menaul Schools.” Realizing 
that the improvements in rural public junior 
high schools do affect the above stated purpose, 
the staff members asked, “How can we justify 
our existence when we no longer function with 
the above stated purpose?” 

With changing conditions new reasons were 
given for seeking admittance. Santa Fé youth, 
previously discouraged as students because of 
local facilities available to them, were now ac- 
cepted. Friends, families, and welfare agencies 
urged the acceptance of boys and girls who had 
tremendous emotional stresses. Some students 
sought admission to escape a climate of juvenile 
delinquency while others in whom just such 
tendencies had been discovered also appealed for 
acceptance. 
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The old pattern of life in New Mexico—mixing and 
mudding the adobe houses is ‘women’s work.” 





The new pattern of life—Menaul graduate Xavier Vas- 
quez is art director of station WOAI-TV in San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Time was when girls coming as junior high 
students were in their late teens or even early 
twenties because of inadequate elementary 
school facilities. Today’s junior high student is 
the age of junior high students throughout the 
country. A junior high boarding school in which 
all the work on the campus is done by pupils 
creates many problems and tensions between su- 
pervisors of the work program and the youth. 

For ninety-two years Allison-James has ren- 
dered splendid service in New Mexico and the 
southwest. In this she has fulfilled her purpose. 
The policy of the Presbyterian Church has al- 
ways been that of co-operation, not competition. 
Youngsters with emotional stresses and with un- 
social tendencies require special training and 
understanding for their guidance and to have 
adequate provision made for their needs. Alli- 
son-James has not been equipped to offer such 
services. 

However, the closing of Allison-James School 
does not mean that all comes to an end. In fact, 
it has even initiated new progress because, be- 
ginning in the fall of 1959, a ninth grade was 
added to Menaul. The enrollment at this time 
was the largest in that school’s history. 

On Promotion Day (commencement at Alli- 
son-James) I experienced a new surge of hope 
and faith in the future when I heard that among 
our guests were representatives of the old era 
when the Church pioneered in education, and 
also of the present time when it is still pioneer- 
ing. Mrs. Chavez of Belen, New Mexico, and 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Paul Stevens were present. 
Mrs. Chavez, grandmother of Allison-James 
and Menaul students and graduates, herself an 
Allison girl from 1891 to 1898, represented the 
old era. Mr. and Mrs. Stevens are leaders in 
the present era of pioneering in new ventures 
of community living in New Mexico. 

In October, fifty-four women came together 
in Chimayo for a Presbyterial Training School. 
In that group were at least eleven Allison grad- 
uates. Four are mothers of Allison-James or 
Allison/Menaul students and graduates. So it 
is that hands that were first stretched out in 
Allison and in Menaul toward the Living Christ 
for help now reach out to help in homes, schools, 
businesses, government services, hospitals, and 
churches to guide others to the light of joy, hope, 
faith, and love which only the Christ can give. 
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Christians these days are compelled to make 
adjustments to two major facts in our world. 
Along with their fellow citizens, Christians must 
adjust to the emergence of a community of peo- 
ples that includes all nations and races. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said, there is no such thing 
as foreign affairs or foreign news any longer; they 
are news and affairs that belong to all of us. 

Christians must also adjust to another related 
fact, the emergence of a world Christian commu- 
nity. We share now with Churches in almost 
every land the responsibilities of really becoming 
the Body of Christ in the midst of a changing 
world. 

But Christians face ‘these adjustments with 
confidence, for we know that it is God who is 
creating this world community and it is God who 
is placing this Christian Church in the new com- 
munity. Thus we know that He has a place for 
us in His plan and purpose for the whole world. 
May God grant that we may find that place and 
be able to make our witness to God’s reconciling 
power for all mankind. 


On September 29, 1959, Dr. Smith was elected general 
secretary of the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations, United Presbyterian Church, USA, to 
succeed the late Dr. Leber, 
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John.Coventry Smith 


LESS THAN A WEEK before the election of John 
Coventry Smith as General Secretary of the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions, his mother passed away from this earth. 
After the funeral her sons and daughter heard a 
sentence in her will asking that they “always live 
close to Jesus Christ.” 

It was in the nurture of a manse of the United 
Presbyterian Church that John Smith was pre- 
pared to serve God in some of the most testing 
spots of the modern missionary generation. He 
must have heard the Psalms read many times in 
that home, in his home church, in Muskingum (a 
Church-related college in which he received 
higher education and where he fell in love with 
his future wife, Floy Bauder), and in the semi- 
nary of the United Presbyterian Church in North 
America from which he graduated. One of these 
Psalms is reflected at every turning point of his 
life. “My heart is ready, O God! My heart is 
ready!” 

In 1929, when the ambitious, rapidly devel- 
oping nation of Japan was beginning to reveal 
hostility, Floy and John Smith were ready to 
sail as ambassadors of reconciliation of Jesus 
Christ under the USA Church. While awaiting 
appointment, he had served two rural churches 
near Beaver, Pennsylvania, and later when he 
returned from Japan, he was pastor of the Mt. 
Lebanon United Presbyterian Church (at that 
time the largest in the denomination). It is no 
wonder that with life so much rooted in these 
two churches, he sought the floor to speak at 
the General Assembly in Philadelphia in 1956 in 
favor of the Plan of Union. With ready heart 
and hand, he worked unceasingly toward the first 
operating merger of the new Church and the 
two Foreign Mission Boards. 

The Smiths’ children, John and Louise, were 
both born in Japan. When the war with Japan 
became imminent, the State Department advised 
that small children be taken out and the Smiths 
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faced a separation which lasted for nineteen 
months. For part of that time, John Smith was 
interned in Yokohama. Later in 1950, as Secre- 
tary for Korea, he counseled with missionaries 
at Taejon Beach, where he happened to be on 
an administrative trip when war broke out in 
Korea. 

In 1948 he was called to be Secretary of East 
Asia of the former Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church USA. Again, during the 
next period as the younger church grew into ma- 
turity and as regional planning began to emerge 
as the strategy of the future, it was John Smith 
who was ready to share in the many negotia- 
tions. In the spring of 1957, and again in 1959, 
he was one of the few western representatives at 
the East Asia Christian Conference held first at 
Prapat, Indonesia, and then at Kuala Lampur, 
Malaya. When the first conference of the Presby- 
terian Churches of Latin America was called in 
Campinas, Brazil, he was there. 

In all developments that have tried to put 
“mission” at the heart of the Church’s life, John 
Smith has been a moving spirit. In Bangkok 
conferences in 1956, in the Ghana meeting of 
the International Missionary Council in 1958, 
and in many a committee meeting in New York 
and Europe, he has worked consistently toward 
the day when the International Missionary Coun- 
cil and the World Council of Churches should 
be organically one. His relaxed manner in com- 
mittee negotiations results from an almost per- 
fectly integrated personality based on one un- 
wavering conviction: the family of God is in the 


world to fulfill God’s purpose in its service to all 
mankind. In his mind, ecclesiastical activities 
which are known as “ecumenicai relations” and 
that work of the church which expresses her 
world-wide mission are very often the same and 
always mutually dependent. How appropriate 
that in the prime of his life he should be elected 
General Secretary of a Commission which organ- 
ically is working toward both mission and unity 
—a pioneering effort which requires both pa- 
tience and imagination. How grateful the United 
Presbyterian Church should be that John Coy- 
entry Smith could answer, sincerely and warmly, 
“My heart is ready.” 

With much wisdom, God has ordained that 
there should be a personal family as well as the 
larger family. The entire Smith household is 
involved in work of the Church. Mrs. Smith is 
president of Westchester Presbyterial Society. 
Their son, John, graduated from law school last 
June, is a deacon in the Chevy Chase Presby- 
terian Church in Washington where he lives with 
his wife and son, the Smiths’ only grandchild. 
Louise, the Smiths’ daughter, was graduated 
with a B.D. from Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary last spring and is doing graduate work in 
Yale Divinity School. The supervisor who as- 
signed her field work—doing research for the 
library of an international theological committee 
—did not know that her father had presided at 
the meeting of this theological committee in 
Paris the summer before. It is not common for 
“Smiths” to be related! In the case of the family 
of John Coventry Smith, they are proud to be! 





STAFF 
NEEDS AT 
NEW 
MEDICAL PROJECT 
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In January, the Board of National Missions and the Synod of 
Colorado will open a new medical project in San Luis, Colorado. 
This diagnostic and treatment center, for which facilities are 
being provided by the local community, will serve Spanish- 
American people, descendants of the Conquistadores of the 17th 
century. A nurse is available but a general practitioner and a 
medical technologist are needed to complete the staff for the 
project. 

For information write: Department of Missionary Personnel, 
Board of National Missions, United Presbyterian Church, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 
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CONVENING IN Washington in early January, the 
second session of the 86th Congress will be of 
shorter duration than usual but will face many 
controversial issues. Because of the presidential 
nominating conventions scheduled for July, Con- 
gress can be expected to adjourn early in that 
month. 

Last September, in the haste to finish the session 
before the arrival of Khrushchev, many matters 
were “left over.” These will now face the added 
pressures of a short session. All seats in the House 
and a third of those in the Senate (in addition to 
the Presidency) will be at stake in the fall elections, 
factors that will vitally influence every Congres- 
sional action. Because of the impending national 
election partisan political debate will rage, but 
leaders will concentrate on getting appropriation 
bills through and will attempt to sidetrack issues 
arousing inter-party strife. 

The economy versus spending issue is likely to 
dominate the session, as the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration endeavors to win the “battle of the budg- 
et” in its last year in office. 

In line with an earlier agreement, civil rights 


COME WITH ME TO EGYPT 


IT WOULD be impossible to tell or describe the 
various activities of all the Christian denominations 
in Egypt, or even of any one denomination, so I 
shall therefore describe two projects in which all 
these groups have a share, although they are spon- 
sored by the Coptic Evangelical Church. 

The first is Emmanuel Home Leadership Training 
School, founded in Cairo in 1951 to train women 
for Christian work in the churches of Egypt. It is 
non-denominational, some of its students being 
Protestants, others Coptic Orthodox, and some 
(very few) Roman Catholics. 

Attached to this school is a Christian Education 
Center, which is open to all Christian groups. The 
center also has religious activities to help members 
use their talents in grappling with contemporary 
issues. Among these activities are: 

The Dramatic Society, which gives, all the year 
round, evangelistic plays dealing with various prob- 
lems. 

The Music Society, which provides appropriate 
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Capitol Comments by Helen Lineweaver 


Miss Lineweaver is Director of the 
Washington office, Social Education and Action 
Department, Board of Christian Education. 


legislation will be “considered” on or about the 
middle of February. In the closing days of the last 
session the Civil Rights Commission was extended 
for two years, and the outlook is not bright for 
further specific legislation this session. 

Federal aid to education will again be a major 
concern, but differing views relative to aid for: (1) 
school construction; (2) teachers’ salaries; (3) 
public schools only; (4) segregated schools, con- 
tinue to complicate this issue. There is little indica- 
tion that a measure acceptable to all sides can be 
enacted. 

Aid to under-developed areas of the world will 
receive special attention because of the Soviet threat 
in these regions and because of our own national 
concerns involving an effective foreign policy, our 
present international trade deficit, our mounting 
agricultural surpluses and traditional American 
concern for human need. 
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by Egyptian-American “Friendship Key”? 
Mary M. F. Massoud 


music for all the plays and programs given by the 
Dramatic Society and the other societies of Em- 
manuel Home. 

The Missionary Society, particularly interested in 
the Egyptian Mission in South Sudan, is also con- 
cerned about Christian work abroad. Members 
correspond with Christian workers all over the 
world, and meet once a week to discuss and pray 
for the problems of their correspondents. Once a 
month, they give a missionary program to which 
all the churches of Cairo are invited; collections 
aid various mission needs. 


In the next article, the final in this series, I shall 
tell you of the other project, the Women’s Maga- 
zine. 
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Program planners for a Reformed 
and Presbyterian Jubilee program 
are reminded that we are cele- 
brating four centuries of the Re- 
formed faith. A brief account of 
the events remembered in the 
Jubilee celebration will be found 
on page 21 of the Plan Book 
(your minister has a copy). In- 
formation on the World Presby- 
terian Alliance begins on page 64. 

Program resource other than 
listed in the program guide will 
be found in the article on page 
19 of this issue of CONCERN, the 
Brazil centennial story in the 
January 1959 issue, “Does the 
Church Change?” in February 
1959, CONCERN’s special June- 
July issue for the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Jubilee, the account of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance 
in the October issue and the Japan 
Centennial in November. 

As an alternate program sugges- 
tion, the film, “For God’s Glory,” 
might be used. It outlines the work 
of Luther, Zwingli, Bucer, Le- 
Fevre d’Etaples and John Calvin, 
then traces the spread of the 
Reformation in Scotland, Holland, 
Germany, and eastern Europe, 
and depicts the heroic struggles 
of the Huguenot Christians of 
France. Calvinism was an impor- 
tant factor in the rise and growth 
of the New World colonies. A 
portion of the film traces religious 
life in America. Reference is then 
made to the world-wide mission- 
ary expansion of the 19th century. 
With it is a guide offering sug- 
gestions for its effective use in 
program. 

The film may be borrowed with- 
out charge from synod and pres- 
bytery executives, or from PDS. 

A follow-up “action” suggestion 
would be additional reading by 
members who wish to know more 
about the history of the Reforma- 
tion movement and its theology. 

The April 6th, 1959 issue of 
Monday Morning (your pastor has 
a copy) suggests several books of 
general interest (page 20). The 
article on page 20 of the Novem- 
ber 1958 issue of Social Progress 
discusses an aspect of the theology 
of Calvin. 
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The Parents’ Discussion group in 
Crossroads, January-March 1960 
features topics of interest in con- 
nection with the study, Consider 
the Church. Questions of concern 
to parents in relation to their chil- 
dren and the church are treated. 
Among these are: “Our Children 
and the Sacraments”; “Joining the 
Church”; and “Interfaith Mar- 
riages.” 


Principles of Christian Steward- 
ship were again emphasized in the 
following action taken by the last 
General Assembly: “. . . That the 
171st General Assembly earnestly 
counsel the sessions of local con- 
gregations to take such action 
as would strongly encourage all 
organizations and groups within 
the congregations to begin to 
desist in all areas of selling ac- 
tivities, especially those activi- 
ties which involve commercially 
manufactured articles; and fur- 
thermore, to strongly encourage 
all organizations and groups with- 
in the congregations to give all 
support and encouragement to 
those principles of stewardship 
which are approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 


Reading Course Certificates may 
be obtained free of charge from 
the Area Offices by presbyterials 
wishing to recognize those women 
who complete the Reading Course 
for the year. (This means reading 
at least one book in each of the 
four categories.) Each presbyte- 
rial will work out its own plan 
for presenting the certificates. 


The latest of the series of Adult 
Leadership Leaflets is Being An 
Individual in the Group, a guide 
which will help individual mem- 
bers and leaders to understand 
more fully what it means to be a 
responsible, participating member 
of a group. Order from PDS. .15 


Note: The October, 1959 issue of 
CONCERN Carries a complete list 
of organizational and program 
material. Keep it handy for quick 
reference and add to it: 

In Program, for officers concern- 
ed with program responsibilities 
(Spiritual Life and Stewardship, 
Social Education and Action, Mis- 
sionary Education, Literature) .25 
1960 Mission Yearbook of Prayer 
How better can we serve our mis- 
sionaries and fraternal workers— 
our representatives on mission 
frontiers—than to uphold them 
daily in prayer? To keep up to 
date on changing personnel and 
situations, you'll need the 1960 
Mission Yearbook of Prayer. .50 


New World Service Secretaries 
may well begin preparation for 
their jobs by studying these brief 
accounts of the scope and work of 
the three program agencies: 
United Presbyterians in Ecumeni- 
cal Mission free 
Through the Year With Christian 
Education free 
Know Your National Missions 
free 
For additional information, read 
the annual reports of the agencies. 
Borrow from your minister, or 
order from PDS: 
Report of the Board of National 


Missions 35 
Report of the Board of Christian 
Education ae 


Report of the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations .25 


Presbyterial Program covers are 
now in PDS, .02 each, 100 for 
1.75. Order early! 





Order from the Office 
Nearest You: 


PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


225 Varick St., New York 10. 
416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2. 
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James Howell, Sunday school missionary John Bare, larger parish director Claude C. Brown, day school 
superintendent 


Ji 0 Up NEY ws 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN had “Getting to 
Know You” as a theme song long before Rogers 
and Hammerstein wrote their beautiful song for 
The King and I. The mission of the Church became 
meaningful over the years to all of us because of the t 
people we learned to know through our Mission 
Yearbook of Prayer, and through personal friend- 
ships we made with missionaries who came to our 
groups to speak or who stayed with us in our homes. 
Because of these friends who are working full- 
time in the church missionary program, our wom- 
en’s organizations identified with them through 
specific assignment of gifts to National Missions, 
aes eee designated for specific persons. 

a: 2a Over the years this has become a meaningful rela- 
Jack Weller, Dorothy Green Lester, tionship to many women. However, as our societies 
project director director of Christian become larger and our programs include the need 
education for interpreting concerns of emerging significance, 
we find that many women do not have a “personal” 
acquaintance with the missionaries of the Church 
who serve National Missions. Because of the near- 
ness of the mission field many short-term mission- 
aries who are called to National Missions serve for 
only a few years. This rapid turnover of mission- 
aries has made it difficult for women to establish 
and maintain a close identification with them. 

However, National Missions fields are served by 
many career missionaries, men and women dedicat- 
ing their lives to this service. United Presbyterian 
Women can truly “get to know” as friends these 
men and women, and the areas of work in which 
they serve. These missionaries will help to make 
National Missions a meaningful and living part of 
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Glenn Stephens, J. Hayden Laster, Town and 
center director Country Church organizer 
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Edith Millican, physician-in- 
charge 


UNDERSTANDING 


by Elsie R. Penfield 


Miss Penfield is Secretary, De- 
partment of Women’s Work, 
Board 


the women’s organizations and personal lives. 

National Missions has been searching for a way 
to continue specific identification with people and 
places and at the same time adjust to changes which 
come in patterns of program and study. 

This searching has resulted in a new plan which 
was introduced and interpreted to women’s organi- 
zations in the fall of 1959 in connection with their 
1960 National Missions Goals for Giving. This plan 
provides for continued support, called Sponsoring 
through Financial Support, of the entire family of 
3160 National Missionaries and the 3443 projects 
of thc mission in America, plus a Forward Thrust 
project. 

In addition, however, the plan includes a new 
opportunity of Sponsoring through Understanding. 
During 1960 all United Presbyterian Women’s or- 
ganizations have the opportunity to learn to know 
well ten career missionaries who are serving the 
Town and Country field, and to identify with them 
and their work through study and prayer. In suc- 
ceeding years, women will become acquainted with 
ten new career missionaries each year, always se- 
lected from the field of National Missions study for 
the current year. 

Women’s organizations which make a specific re- 
quest may continue the traditional pattern of having 
specific missionaries assigned to them. It is hoped, 
however, that as understanding of the new plan 
develops, women will realize the value of extend- 
ing their acquaintance among National career mis- 
sionaries. 

Secretaries for missionary education will con- 
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Thomas Myers, cowboy missionary 









of National Missions. William Vogel, minister 


tinue to help women’s organizations in their plans 
for study of the current Home Missions theme. Na- 
tional Missions chairmen of the world service de- 
partment will carry the responsibility of helping 
women to learn to know ten new missionaries each 
year in relationship to the mission study conducted 
by the missionary education secretary in the pro- 
gram department. 

The ten selected missionaries from the Town and 
Country area for 1960 are John Bare, director of 
Doak-Balch Larger Parish in Tennessee, Claude C. 
Brown, superintendent of Alabama U.P. Day 
School, James Howell, Sunday school missionary in 
a lumbering area of Idaho, J. Hayden Laster, or- 
ganizer of New Town and Country Church in Ten- 
nessee, Dorothy Lester, director of Christian Educa- 
tion in Arkansas, Dr. Edith Millican, physician in 
charge of Mora Valley Medical Unit in New Mexi- 
co, Thomas Myers, cowboy missionary in New 
Mexico, Glenn Stephens, director of Frenchburg 
Center in Kentucky, William Vogel, minister at Ga- 
nado Mission in Arizona, and Jack Weller, director 
of West Virginia Mountain Project. 

Special materials about these missionaries and 
the areas they serve may be secured from your Na- 
tional Missions area secretary. These include a 
leaflet of the pictures, and biographical profiles of 
the ten 1960 missionaries. Five cents a set. A set of 
5x7 prints of the photographs from this article is 
available for one dollar. Picture sets will be avail- 
able free from the area office on a loan basis and 
one leaflet for each society will be distributed free 
through the presbyterial National Missions secretary. 
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This page has been devoted to accounts 





of ways in which the Charter for 
Christian Action is being carried out 
in women’s organizations. The following 


article departs from this pattern of 

reporting what has been done. Instead, 

it points up a growing need (specifically 
mentioned in the Charter), suggesting 

some ways in which the Church and 

its women’s organization might meet that need. 


Article VI of the Charter for 
Christian Action, section 2, points 
up the necessity of responding to 
changing needs and situations by 
appropriate adjustments in the 
program of women’s organiza- 
tions. The increasing number of 
women employed outside the 
home is one of the “changing 
situations” which calls for prompt 
adjustment. 

Organizations which have not 
awakened and adjusted to this 
trend report decreasing attendance 
at meetings, and increasing diffi- 
culty in finding leadership. 

Eventually they must realize 
that they are not making possible 
release of “the full strength of 
every member in Christian witness 
and service.” 

An article in the October issue 
of Presbyterian Women, bulletin 
issued by the Board of Women’s 
Work, Presbyterian Church U.S., 
points out that this decline in 
attendance is not merely a ques- 
tion of the amount of time an 
employed woman has to give to 
her church. Many of the activities 
in our churches have been cen- 
tered around the interests and 
skills of the homemaker. Often 
employed women feel that they 
have been forgotten by their 
church when they have ceased to 
be available for daytime work. 

In the excerpts which follow 
the article goes on to ask some 
pointed questions and to suggest 
some possible answers. 
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Are we seeking to appeal to 
the women who spend their time 
in business or the professions? 
Have we tried to find new ways 
of winning the interest and alle- 
giance of the new generation of 
women? What are some of the 
practical ways in which the church 
and the women’s organization can 
demonstrate their interest in work- 
ing women? 

The first step might be just to 
know who they are and what they 
do. It might be startling to dis- 
cover how many women are em- 
ployed, and the variety of places 
where they work. Why not fea- 
ture a special meeting or a dinner 
with this as the highlight, then 
talk over together plans that will 
meet the needs and interests of 
all women of the church and give 
all women an opportunity to use 
their abilities and special talents 
in the service of the church. 

Some churches are already plan- 
ning day nurseries and after- 
school care for the children of 
working mothers. In smaller com- 
munities several churches can co- 
operate in such a venture. 

Are we using creative imagina- 
tion in taking advantage of the 
special skills of many of these 
employed women? For example, 
women who are school teachers 
may not want to teach an addi- 
tional class on Sunday morning, 
but they might like the chance to 
help train and supervise less ex- 
perienced teachers. 





A dietitian, or a woman em- 
ployed in a restaurant, may not 
want to cook church suppers, but 
might be glad to help with the 
planning. 

Find out whether your church 
is co-operating in the Vocational 
Guidance Program. Educators to- 
day are concerned because, with 
the trend toward early marriage, 
many girls are unwilling to com- 
plete their education or to look 
ahead to a time when they may 
want to or have to work. 

Investigate to see if such guid- 
ance and counseling service could 
be extended to include not only 
young people, but women who are 
seeking to re-enter the labor mar- 
ket. Perhaps your church could 
be instrumental in having your 
public schools offer adult evening 
courses on vocational training, and 
refresher courses for those who 
have been away from the com- 
mercial world for several years. 

A survey of the community 
might be made to find what part- 
time jobs are open for women, or 
to persuade employers to work out 
plans to increase such opportuni- 
ties. 

Take a good look at your pro- 
gram. Some women who do not 
have time for regular meetings of 
organizations have expressed the 
desire for opportunities to learn 
more about the Christian faith. 
Since men and women work to- 
gether in business and develop 
similar interests, many churches 
are finding that combined study 
groups of men and women meet 
a real need. 

If a local church and associa- 
tion take seriously the challenge 
of meeting the needs of working 
women—which includes provid- 
ing opportunities for service suit- 
able to their abilities and available 
time as well as opportunities for 
continuing spiritual development 
—it may need to revise its entire 
adult program. 

And in the planning, an essen- 
tial factor is the participation of 
representative employed women, 
from the beginning study of the 
situation to the final implemen- 
tation. 
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tHe Distinctive Witness 


OF PRESBYTERIANISM 


by James I. McCord 


TO UNDERSTAND the distinctive witness of the 
Presbyterian and reformed family one must have 
some conception of what was involved in the 
sixteenth-century Reformation. To be sure, pro- 
tests were lodged against abuses in the Roman 
Church, but in a deeper sense its aim was, as 
Calvin wrote to Sadoleto, “to renew the ancient 
form of the Church.” The reformers were con- 
scious of the magnitude of this task, but they 
were confident that they were in direct continuity 
with the Church “built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets.” 

If the Genevan Reformation denied the pre- 
tentions of the Roman Church, at the same time 
it resisted the many dissenting bodies. Some had 
sprung from mystical tendencies that continued 
through the Middle Ages, others from the at- 
tempt to withdraw from the corruption of so- 
ciety, and still others because of persecution by 
political authority. All tended to be schismatic, 
highly individualist, exclusive, and perfectionist. 
Over against them Calvin urged the claims of 
the Church, which he was not afraid to call the 
Mother of the faithful and to assert that outside 
her bosom is there no remission of sins. While 
Rome in trying to maintain the body of the 
Church without the spirit had become lifeless, 
the sects in their attempts to maintain the spirit 
without the body were producing a disembodied 
form of religion. 

Calvin stood in the “Catholic” tradition in 
his high conception of the Church with her min- 
istry and sacraments as ordained of God and 
objectively “given,” while at the same time he 
insisted on the Church as the holy community 
that God has called to be the instrument of his 
glory of the world. 

To be more specific, let us treat of the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed witness under the heads 
of doctrine, life, and organization. The historic 
branches of the Church hold in common the 
great doctrines of God, Man, Christ, salvation, 
etc. and that no one communion has a monopoly 
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on doctrinal truth. Nevertheless, it is a mistake 
to assume that doctrine is irrelevant to a 
Church’s witness. Calvin insisted that the marks 
of the true Church are “the pure preaching of 
the Word and the legitimate administration of 
the sacraments.” The /nstitutes were written as 
an ectended commentary on the Apostles’ Creed, 
thus manifesting the continuity in doctrine be- 
tween the Reformed Church and the historic 
witness of the Catholic tradition. It is significant, 
too, that each reformed group produced its own 
confessional standard to regulate the doctrine 
that was preached and taught to the faithful. 

It is often maintained that this emphasis on 
the authority of the Word and its identification 
with the text of Scripture led the reformers to 
substitute an infallible book for an_ infallible 
pope. I hardly think that they would have recog- 
nized the criticism. His locus of authority was 
in the crucified and risen Lord who, through 
the Word and the Holy Spirit, continues to speak 
to the Church and to the believer. As Christ 
himself could not be bound by ecclesiastical tra- 
dition, so his Word could not be confined to a 
printed text. 

Now the keystone of reformed theology, the 
absolute sovereignty of God, belongs in this 
context. Sovereignty deals with God’s relation 
to the world. There is actually no doctrine apart 
from the doctrine of God, no doctrine of creation 
apart from God the Creator, no doctrine of sal- 
vation apart from God the Savior. While the 
implications of such a position were drawn to 
support double predestination, as critics delight 
to remind us, more noteworthy were the prac- 
tical consequences of this recovery of the Bibli- 
cal perspective. By affirming the freedom of God 
in his dealings with man, Calvin was able with 
one stroke to cut the ground from under the 
arrogant Roman pretense to be the sole cus- 
todian of grace and to possess the power of con- 
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ferring or withholding salvation at will. Far from 
being bound to a horrible decree, man was now 
set free to do the will of God in joyful thanks- 
giving in whatever walk of life he was called. 
For the reformed Christian doctrine is never 
an end in itself. It has a practical purpose in 
the production of Christian character. As God 
is active in the world, interested in human af- 
fairs, ruling and overruling in the hearts of men, 
until finally his purpose reaches consummation, 
so man must work in partnership with God, as a 
member of his covenanted people. 
In the New Testament Jesus confronts us with 
a life expressing commitment to the divine call. 
St. Paul took up this theme and, while recog- 
nizing a diversity of gifts, insisted that there is 
only one calling, to glorify God. The Middle 
Ages witness a progressive depreciation of this 
life, with only the “religious” equipped with a 
vocation, and society became hopelessly bifur- 
cated into the sacred and the profane. Two 
standards of morality developed, one for the 
people and the other for the religious elite. Re- 
ligion was separated from the ordinary duties 
of society to the extent that it was often set over 
against life itself. With the coming of the Refor- 
mation this arbitrary division was discarded. 
The householder, the common man, was set in 
place of the “religious,” and religion, now ex- 
tended to include a whole view of life, was able 
to transform the meanest task into God’s service. 
The Christian character that resulted testifies 
to the effectiveness of this changed attitude. In 
Geneva civic life was rejuvenated, the founda- 
tion of material and spiritual prosperity was laid, 
and historians agree that the same spirit moved 
on beyond the walls of the Swiss city to awaken 
and unite the Dutch people under William of 
Orange to throw off the yoke of the Spanish 
oppressor, to effect the reformation and regen- 
eration of Scotland, to fight valiantly against 
insuperable odds in France, to produce the 
flower of Puritan character in England, and to 
cross the Atlantic and furnish the impetus and 
the pattern for the new American democracy. 
Turning now to organization, we can agree 
with Dr. Moffatt that the principles of Presby- 
terian order as we see them today are “‘the parity 
of presbyters, the right of the people, through 
their representatives . . . to take part in the 


government of the Church, and the unity of the 
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Church, not simply in faith and order, but in a 
graduated series of Church courts.” While it is 
no longer fashionable to defend these principles 
as the divinely ordained Church government, 
our Presbyterian ancestors felt that they were 
on solid New Testament ground when they con- 
tested for them. In the apostolic Church Calvin 
found apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
and teachers. Of these offices the first three were 
extraordinary, raised up by God at the com- 
mencement of his kingdom, whereas pastors and 
teachers continued to be the ordinary offices in 
the Church. As to the other reformers, apostolic 
succession was not a problem, for apostolicity 
consisted in the fidelity of one’s witness to the 
truth of the Gospel. 

The Presbyterian system, as it has functioned 
in practice, has “enabled the Church as a whole 
to form and express its mind on any subject, 
under the guidance of its Lord, so that the life 
and practice of the Church was regulated from 
within and not from without” (Moffatt). 

Living in an age much like our own, the re- 
formers were willing to launch out venture- 
somely, to seek new forms, to make new experi- 
ments, and to develop confessional statements 
that were vital and relevant to the situations 
which they faced. We shall not fulfill our duty as 
modern sons of the Presbyterian Reformed tradi- 
tion if we permit history alone to suffice and try 
to impose sixteenth-century forms on twentieth- 
century problems. We are a Reformed Church, 
but we must also be reforming. We are a con- 
fessional Church, but we must also be confessing 
Christians. 

It will do little good to speak of the Living 
God and His freedom in dealing with man, great 
as the doctrine may be and influential as it was 
at the time of the Reformation, unless we stand 
in a position to let Him deal freely with us. 
Finally, to say that the Presbyterian system was 
a paramount influence in the political develop- 
ment of the democratic world is only to retell 
historical commonplaces, unless the same system 
is alive enough today to deal concretely with the 
problems of the relation of Church and State 
and the Christian to society. One of the most 
ingenious devices communions have constructed 
for escaping the claims of God in the present is 
to speak piously of what He has done in the 
past and to hide behind the glory of a tradition. 
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Summer service students load supplies onto the mission boat. 
we learned different ways in 


“On the Princeton-Hall 
which a dedicated crew may help others.” 
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“AND I HOPE to see you in Alaska someday!” 
Dr. Rolland Armstrong said to me in Spokane, 
Washington at the end of my sophomore year 
at Whitworth College, after helping to renew 
my interest in mission vocations. Little did I 
realize that one year later | would be in his 
home in Juneau and entering into a summer 
service experience with the Board of National 
Missions that will never cease to influence my 
life! During that summer of 1954 I was one of 
a group of nine college students and one school 
teacher who had volunteered to help teach vaca- 
tion church school in Southeastern Alaska. We 
were among many serving across the United 
States and Alaska, all of us having felt the desire 
to offer our services in the work of the Presby- 
terian Church and its missions. 

If there is any one way to feel the pulse of 
the outreach program, this is it. For two weeks 
I lived in the home of one of our native evan- 
gelists, witnessing his dedication and the quiet 
sincere encouragement of his wife. While eating 
in the homes of parishioners, we could see the 
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influence of the local mission program upon 
their lives. Numerous evenings stretched into 
long ones, as we learned from the missionaries 
about the problems of their work and shared in 
Christian fellowship with them. And we learned 
of other problems as we were confronted with 
them in our own work. Late one night we heard 
quick footsteps on the porch and learned of a 
tragedy in one of the families. As the minister 
went out into the night to be of comfort, we 
joined in prayer with his wife and our hearts 
were quickened to the challenge presented to us. 

After serving in one large and one small town, 
it was my privilege to live on the mission boat, 
Princeton-Hall, for a month. Isolation seemed 
more real to me as we learned different ways in 
which a dedicated crew may help others. A 
church service was cancelled to take a woman 
thirty miles to a hospital. The boat’s radio was 
used to summon the Coast Guard Cutter to the 
aid of another patient. Some halibut was caught 
from our deck and shared with the villagers. We 
stopped to chat with two men living in the 
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middle of nowhere, leaving some magazines and 
Christian literature with them. Learning of a new 
lumber camp, we tied up at that dock, not know- 
ing what the reception would be. This commu- 
nity is now a regular preaching point. Sharing 
in these and a multitude of other experiences 
helped me to feel part of the family of National 
Missions. In speaking to church groups and 
Christian friends afterwards I particularly want- 
ed to talk about this family feeling and the chal- 
lenge of service. 

Through my senior year in college I had an 
ever-increasing yearning to join that family 
again and, as a result, I was appointed as com- 
mercial teacher at Ganado Mission High School. 
Here, too, I have seen in another area the same 
basic work that I saw in Alaska. Only the setting 
is in extreme contrast, a desert rather than a 
group of islands. 

Through the years since that summer, it has 
been a joy to learn what has happened to others 
in our 1954 summer service group. For each of 
us God has a purpose, and He has led us in 
various ways. Of the ten in our particular group, 
four have given a total of twelve years service to 
various mission boards; one is serving in her 
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Summer volunteers often undertake essential building 
and repair jobs at the mission stations. This paint job 
is being photographed for the record by another mem- 
ber of the work camp. 


While Dick Stussi was a seminary student he led this 
devotional service on a cannery owned cabin in Alaska. 
Now, as the Rev. Richard Stussi, he is minister aboard 
the Princeton-Hall. In 1954 he was in the same group 
as Della Johnson. 





local church as duties in her Christian home per- 
mit; one is a teacher; four have served as Direc- 
tors of Christian Education or have taken sem- 


inary training in preparation for similar service. 
One person who served in another area of Alaska 
that same summer is now living in my commu- 
nity here and is contributing very unselfishly of 
her free time in our own mission program. There 
are many of us who are no longer continuing in 
church vocations, but I am sure that whether 
today finds us housewife and mother, teacher, 
minister’s wife, or serving in a church vocation, 
we can all say that our summer service expe- 
rience was a challenge and blessing filled with 
untold influence on each of us. 


A summer service experience provides an op- 
portunity to aid people of various races, cultures, 
and socio-economic needs. It is demanding but 
challenging hard work and opens the eyes of 
those who serve to the task of the Church. For 
information regarding such service in 1960, 
young people should contact Miss Adah Arm- 
strong, Room 1163, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, N. Y. 
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FOR MANY YEARS my concept of a grandmother 
was “a little old lady.” But suddenly one bright 
winter day I became a grandmother. Even 
though anticipated, the impact of the event was 
sudden. Now what did I think? Was I going to 
change my concept or accept it in personal ap- 
plication? Middle age is full of such changes— 
surprising, challenging, disheartening, satisfy- 
ing. The years bring them to all of us. 

Many such changes are described in The 
Creative Years by Dr. Reuel L. Howe (Seabury 
Press, 1959, $3.50). It is a book for anyone who 
wants to become a vital person living within 
the Christian faith. If you have read the best 
seller, Man’s Need and God’s Action, you are 
already acquainted with Dr. Howe and his be- 
lief in the importance of relationships. In this 
second book he writes further about our com- 
munication with one another and with God. He 
discusses some of the more important experi- 
ences of life—family, sex, adolescence, work, 
faith—in terms of person to person relationships 
and increasing maturity. The middle or creative 
years are defined as those “years between the 
relative completion of our preparation for life 
and our retirement from living at whatever age 
it occurs. These are the years of reproduction 
and production and can be creative years” (p. 
vii). 

The Creative Years opens with a chapter 
dealing with Dick and Julie Foster who are 





middle-aged parents of three children. For the 
reader’s benefit Dick thinks out loud on his way 
home from work and we see how varied are 
the undertones in his family life with a married 
son, a sick daughter, and one approaching the 
teen years. But really, if he had not thought 
aloud, we might have guessed his problems any- 
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way, for his family is similar to many others 
and his wife Julie might be any one of us. The 
dilemmas of the Fosters help us to see our own 
hidden anxieties and frustrated hopes—help us 
to know that all persons are working at life’s 
puzzling ways. Basically, we all want to become 
able persons, but how? The author says that 
“Our job as a person is to call one another into 
being. . . This is true of every relationship. The 
teacher has a responsibility to call his student 
into being, a parent his child. None of us is 
meant to live in isolation. None of us is meant 
to assume his respective responsibility by him- 
self. There is no such thing as a self-made man, 
for every man and every woman is dependent 
upon others for what they are and may be- 
come. . . This is the design of God for life... . 
The power to be comes from God, but He wants 
us to be the instruments of this power for one 
another” (p. 115-117). 

“The power of the personal,” writes Dr. 
Howe, “is the power to hear and to help one 
another, and, incidentally, to be heard and 
helped ourselves; the power to live together 
with mutual helpfulness and creativeness” (p. 
21). Its enemies are hate, envy, fear. Friends or 
husband and wife are sometimes separated from 
one another because envy creeps in and builds 
resentments. This closes the open communica- 
tion between them and each suffers from the 
loss of the former “power of the personal.” To 
accept hate as a part of love makes a person 
understand another and remain open in love. 
To accept the unacceptable in ourselves makes 
us free of anxiety that destroys us through our 
constant justification of what we do and say. 
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“We must remember that persons have within 
themselves not only the love that draws them 
together, but also those things which separate 
them.” 

Because a large part of parenthood is expe- 
rienced during the middle years, Dr. Howe gives 
considerable space to the relationships that oc- 
cur between adults and adolescents. Dick and 
Julie Foster had disturbing experiences but they 
are not alone, for “Even parents who, on the 
whole, are having a happy time with their chil- 
dren have these same misgivings.” They feel 
guilty about what they have done and find it 
hard to feel confident in moving ahead to some- 
thing constructive. Their job as parents is “to 
provide their children with the kind of relation- 
ship in which they may grow in the power of 
their own self-being, become their own person, 
and enter into their own responsible relation. 
This means that parents must be prepared to 
love their children and then relinquish them; 
and to rejoice in their growing up and in their 
increasing independence” (p. 150). Young peo- 
ple have certain growing-up tasks to accom- 
plish and it is essential for parents and friends to 
remember that “escape from youth is possible 
only when the work of youth is done” (p. 31). 
Practical ways are given honestly to help our 
“exciting, companionable, mysterious, lovable 
and loving” adolescents. 

For those who are career women, or combine 
career and family there is a section on “Your 
Work and You.” It deals with problems of our 
time and their effect on a person involved in 
various work situations. Here too, the writer 
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helps the married woman to be more under- 
standing of what her husband faces in his work. 

“Children come and go, but we husbands and 
wives are meant to go on together, dependent 
upon one another for love and strength. We 
need to build for our future as well as for the 
children’s” (p. 127). Chapters on “Five Ways 
to Creative Marriage” and “The Role of Sex in 
Love” develop the author’s belief that many, 
many partnerships could be happier and more 
creative in the middle years. “No marriage is 
so bad that it cannot be improved” (p. 112). 
“Couples have been known to live together for 
years under the illusion that they were “per- 
fectly” mated and enjoyed all the same things 
although all the while they were doing incon- 
siderate and even cruel things to each other 
which probably expressed their resentment of the 
frustration and monotony of their marriage” (p. 
120). Other marriages are relaxed and creative 
because differences are recognized and accepted. 
Each partner complements the other in a variety 
of interests, hobbies, and activities and sincerely 
tries to appreciate those of the other. “It takes 
time to be married,” writes this clergyman who 
was a former pastor and theological professor in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. “Marriage is 
a school, a great school of the person” (p. 128). 

If a person were to read only the last two 
chapters of The Creative Years they would be 
worth the price of the book. Through his sensi- 
tive understandings, Dr. Howe describes the 
characteristics of maturity as he deals with 
“From Security to Maturity,” and then he de- 
lineates ‘“‘A Faith for the Middle Years.” “In 
Jesus, the Christ, we see the Word of God as 
the lived life of God, which addresses us person- 
ally and calls us personally into being. This 
understanding opens for us the nature and the 
realm of the call of God. The call is personal, 
and comes to us through ‘The Person’ and per- 
sons. It is the call to commitment, the call to 
give ourselves” (pp. 215-216). 

What a joyous thing it is to live “the crea- 
tive years” with a book like this to use along 
the way! 


PHOTO CREDITS: 


Bradford Bachrach 24; Joseph M. Elkins 10, 17 
(right), 21, 22 (right); Moss Photo Service, 16 
(top center and bottom left); Frederick R,. 
Thorne 22 (left). 
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Christian laymen who live and 
work abroad are often baffled as 
to what their Christian witness 
could and should be. To assist 
them in finding answers to this 
question, the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations is 
offering a series of I/nstitutes on 
Overseas Churchmanship. The first 
was held early in 1959. Three are 
planned for 1960; January 22-28, 
Study Fellowship Center, Stony 
Point, New York; February 12- 
18, Thompson House, Webster 
Groves, Missouri; March 11-17, 
Mar Casa Beach Retreat, Los An- 
geles, California. 

The institutes have two objec- 
tives: primarily, to assist laymen 
who plan to live and work over- 
seas to recognize and fulfill their 
opportunities for Christian service; 
secondly, to assist pastors and 
church officers in the guidance of 
church members who undertake 
overseas assignments. 

Cost to each participant is $65, 
including room and board. To 
register, send a $15 deposit for 
each person attending to John 
Rosengrant, Room 985, 475 Riv- 
erside Drive, New York 27. 


Fifty Presbyterian young people 
have been awarded scholarships 
to the United Presbyterian Col- 
leges of their choice for the aca- 
demic year 1959-60. In order to 
qualify, students had to be mem- 
bers of the United Presbyterian 
Church and to rank in the top 
third of their class at the end of 
the junior year of high school. The 
winners chose to attend twenty- 
one out of the forty-five United 
Presbyterian related colleges. 


A student of Ganado Mission 
High School on the Navaho Res- 
ervation in northeastern Arizona 
gave her family the kind of Christ- 
mas gift that lasts. Her father, one 
of 1,200 Navahos who attended 
a community Christmas celebra- 
tion at the 155-student mission 
school, described the gift this way 
to the Ganado superintendent. 

“I am here,” he said, “because 
my daughter offered to herd the 
family sheep so that her mother 
and I might have the joy of fellow- 
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ship with you and my Navaho 
friends. You have taught my 
daughter how to be considerate.” 


The latest addition to the growing 
number of church-and-missions to 
be integrated is in Colombia, 
South America. 

After 103 years of missionary 
activity in this country, North 
American Presbyterians are hand- 
ing over their plant, buildings, and 
equipment to the Presbyterian 
Church of Colombia. Further- 
more, they will continue to con- 
tribute funds and personnel to 
help the still small Colombian 
Church carry out its task. 

The first act of the Colombian 
Synod after the integration of 
church and mission was the ac- 
ceptance of the thirty-six former 
missionaries as fraternal workers, 
and their appointment to various 
fields. 

“Administratively, we are in a 
new epoch,” writes the Rev. James 
E. Goff, reporting the occasion. 
“The Presbyterian mission, as an 
organization, is gone. But in a 
united effort with our Colombian 
colleagues we will continue in our 
Christian mission.” 

The Goffs’ new assignment was 
a pastorate in Barranquilla, with 
free time for work with the Evan- 
gelical Confederation of Colom- 
bia. 


In June 1959, a letter to the 
women of the Presbyterial of 
Cuba was sent from the Executive 
Committee of United Presbyterian 
Women, expressing their under- 
standing and loving concern. Ac- 
companying the letter was a quan- 
tity of small gold crosses to be 
given to individual women. 

Mrs. Mariana Gomez de Rod- 
riguez, president, and Mrs, Con- 





suelo Oropesa de Jorge, Secretary 
of the Presbyterial, have ex- 
pressed their gratitude in the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“We are glad to receive your 
good letter in which you express 
your interest in our work and in 
the political and social changes in 
our country. Thanks be to the 
Lord for the spiritual tranquility 
which we now enjoy. 

“We hope that God will con- 
tinue to illumine the lives of our 
men, especially those who direct 
the activities of the Cuban govern- 
ment. 

“We sincerely thank you for the 
little emblems which have served 
as a symbol of our profound faith 
in the One who is our Way, Truth 
and Life. Please be sure that as we 
wear these we shall do so as serv- 
ants of the Lord with our trust 
and confidence in Him.” 


Basketball players of Sheldon 
Jackson College, Sitka, Al!aska, 
won five straight games, and many 
friends for their school in a tour 
of the northern part of the state. 
As ambassadors of friendship for 
the eighty-one-year-old National 
Missions high school and junior 
college, the team played “power- 
house” teams in the north and 
took part in local church services. 
As a Juneau columnist put it, they 
sold their school as well as their 
proficiency in the run-and-shoot 
sport. 

“I have a hunch,” the news- 
paper man went on, “that [North- 
ern Alaskans] were considerably 
impressed with the _ basketball 
played—and even more so by the 
message carried by the team... 
Our hope is that more and more 
people will become interested in 
Sheldon Jackson school and its 
junior college.” 








HOW COULD WE carry on our work in Cameroun 
without the Overseas Sewing and Hospital sup- 
plies you send us! I never dig down into a drum 
without saying a word of thanks to the women 
at home who cared enough to make these gifts 
possible. 

Take Bibia, for instance, where we hold clin- 
ics and perform operations every six weeks. Dur- 
ing that interval they have lined up some forty 
to seventy operations. Can you imagine the 
amount of supplies needed just for the opera- 
tions alone? If each day there are twenty cases 
done, that means twenty operating sheets, about 
two hundred surgical towels, sixty face-cloths for 
drying hands, sixty masks, sixty caps and gowns, 
sixty sets of small drapes, and at least twenty-five 
gowns for patients. It is hard to believe that so 
many can be used, but that’s easily the count. 
Then the operations continue all week, and 
sometimes the laundry is not dry, so that it can- 
not be sterilized that evening for the next day’s 
use. Then the number needed is just double. We 
would never have the funds to buy these mate- 
rials. I haven’t mentioned the gauze, surgical 
pads, binders, safety pins, talcum powder, baby 
supplies, etc. 

At Central Hospital, where we have been 
working these past years, we average about 
twenty operative cases a week. Then there are 
the night after night emergencies, taking a whole 
new setup in the operating room for just one 
patient. Sometimes that happens twice and even 
three times during a whole night. By morning 
the thick drapes for the tables, the extra towels, 
and the supplies we keep on hand are used up, 
and more have to be taken from the drums to 
make sure we have these supplies always ready. 
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YOUR GIFTS AT WORK IN 


Your Gifts are of inestimable y 





Y | 
. to Central Hospital, Elat, which could not alone 
provide the materials needed. 


In the obstetrical department we have one or 
two deliveries a night, and we have even had 
three! That means a big obstetrical sheet, six 
towels, three or four drapes, surgical stockings, 
bed jackets, masks and gowns, face-cloths, table 
drapes, cord ties, gauze and v-pads, and protec- 
tive pads for the table. Can you imagine the 
supplies of linen we have to keep on hand, 
mended, sterilized, and ready for these emer- 
gencies? The gifts from the women at home are 
of inestimable value. I always marvel when I 
open the drums and find these wonderful and 
most needed gifts. 

The baby garments for the newborn are an- 
other thrill. The little soft pink and blue flannel- 
ette nighties, the diapers, baby shirts, binders, 
etc. are such a joy to have. And the African 
mothers are forever asking us to sell them some 
so they can take back these pretty things to their 
villages. Would that we could! They need them. 
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Mrs. Newman, a nurse, is 
the wife of Dr. Frank W. 
Newman. Both serve at 
Elat, Cameroun. 


ble value . 





continuous flow of patients. 


The children’s dresses received have been used 
for the leprosy children. Again another great 
pleasure is being able to hand out a gift to each 
child at Christmas time. The children of our own 
staff have had a gift from these supplies, too, and 
it is the telling of the love of women at home for 
their African friends that makes them marvel. 

Both Dr. Newman and I fee! this is the one 
satisfying way of service for us—to tell, by 
our medical service, the story of Christ’s love 
for His fellow men. As a patient lies in bed, he 
hears the gospel. Here is a tremendous oppor- 
tunity. He has time to hear the witness of fellow 
patients who know the Lord, he hears someone 
on the staff speak of Christ, he hears the Bible 
read each day and hears prayers daily. His loved 
ones, who have come with him, hear all this, 
too. Many a little village in the Cameroun has 
heard the message of God’s love through a patient 
who has returned home after having become a 
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. .. to the nurses and doctors called upon to serve the 


Christian while being cared for in the hospital. 

To me the greatest story of all is the one of 
the young woman who was brought to us by 
her husband. She had been paralyzed in both 
legs for three months. The husband loved her 
and cared enough to bring her a very long dis- 
tance to the hospital. Dr. Newman, who discov- 
ered tuberculosis of the spine, put her into a 
frame which rested the diseased area. To the 
amazement of us all, the use of her legs re- 
turned. When the spine fusion was done some 
months later after expensive treatment with strep- 
tomycin and isonicotinic acid, she responded 





... to the patients, whose recovery is aided by the sup- 
plies sent by the women. 


beautifully, and finally at the end of the year, 
she was well and walked out of the hospital with 
her husband. She knew the Lord, and so did he. 
They rejoiced in everything. Later at Bibia we 
were surprised to have visitors ask for us. This 
woman and her husband came bearing fruits and 
eggs, gifts from grateful hearts. Next time, a year 
later, she came again, and when I went out to 
greet her, she had in her arms her firstborn, Nda 
Bian, which means hospital. We shall never for- 
get the joy both husband and wife expressed for 
what Central Hospital meant to them and to the 
people of their village, who had marveled when 
they returned. The transformation of two souls 
from hopelessness to the joy of having their own 
firstborn brought to us a deep sense of gratitude 
to God for the opportunity to serve him here. 

Each day, we have reason to thank the women 
at home whose gifts have contributed so greatly 
to the medical service in the Cameroun. 
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Vocational Guidance 





“MOTHER, What subjects should I take next 
year? We have to have our educational plan 
made out for senior high school tomorrow. Gee, 
I don’t know what I want to do when I finish 
high school so how can I make out an educa- 
tional plan?” 

To mothers of junior high teen-agers the 
above questions sound familiar. If the school 
has a guidance program adequately staffed with 
competent professional counselors and con- 
cerned teachers, it is likely that these and other 
questions will receive careful consideration. 

Many schools today have guidance programs 
designed to help youngsters and their parents 
find satisfactory answers to educational, voca- 
tional, and personal problems. These programs 
provide a variety of services. Some, however, 
are hampered by lack of adequate financial sup- 
port, lack of trained leadership, overcrowded 
conditions, and public misunderstanding. 

Guidance on the part of public school teach- 
ers is as old as education. Many teachers in the 
past took a deep personal interest in each young- 
ster and tried to help him develop his capacities 
to the utmost. Guidance as a movement, how- 
ever, began in Boston early in the twentieth 
century. Early programs had a strong emphasis 
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on vocational guidance. While vocational guid- 
ance is still an essential part of any program, 
the concept of guidance has broadened tre- 
mendously. Early programs began in the high 
schools. Now a good program begins in kinder- 
garten and continues through college. Some com- 
munities even have a program for parents be- 
fore their children enter kindergarten. 

With the growth of the guidance movement, 
teacher training institutions have developed 
courses, some leading to graduate degrees, for 
those wishing to specialize in this field. Also 
there has been an increasing awareness that the 
specialist cannot do this job alone. Accordingly, 
courses have been developed to help classroom 
teachers understand their role in guidance. 

The increasing complexity of life today has 
forced schools to provide guidance services. 
Growing population, urbanization, technological 
advancement, a multiplicity of occupations, in- 
creasing employment of women are only a few 
of the factors that have had tremendous effects 
on the educational system. A different kind of 
education is needed today to meet the needs of 
youth and of society. 

Youth has always needed help in making ad- 
justments and in securing information. In a 
rural society the home was able to give much 
of this help. Today, there are many more ad- 
justments to be made and much more informa- 
tion is available. Many schools are making a 
serious attempt to help young people secure this 
information and to understand themselves. 
Guidance programs vary in completeness and 
effectiveness, but the better ones include many 
of the following: 

Testing services. Through the testing pro- 
gram the school attempts to understand each 
child so as to provide an educational program 
that will meet his needs, and to help him come 
to a better understanding of himself. 

Counseling services. Test results may be of 
limited value if counseling is not provided to 
help individuals understand themselves, capi- 
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talize on their strengths, and overcome their 
weaknesses. 

Informational services to pupils. Before young 
people can make intelligent choices they need 
information also about courses of study, occu- 
pations, colleges, special schools, scholarships, 
and military service. Such information may be 
provided through general education, special 
courses, and special programs. 

Informational services to staff. The guidance 
program provides invaluable services to mem- 
bers of the school staff, including information 
about interest, aptitudes, achievement levels, 
and home relationships of pupils, and informa- 
tion about occupations related to subject matter 
fields. Guidance workers stand ready to counsel 
with members of the staff about individual 
pupils. 

Placement services. Placement includes assist- 
ance in obtaining suitable employment or in 
gaining entrance to a suitable school or college. 

Follow-up services. Many schools maintain 
contact with their graduates to assist them in 
making adjustments to work or school. Such 
contacts provide valuable information to the 
school about educational and employment prac- 
tices. 

Special services for those having special needs. 
The testing and counseling program identifies 
many pupils who have special problems, such 
as health, emotional, financial, educational, and 
other needs. Those likely to drop out of school 
are identified and assistance is provided to help 
them adjust to the school program. Those with 
special gifts—scholastic, artistic, musical, me- 
chanical, and others—are also identified and an 
attempt is made to help them develop these 
gifts. Those who want to go to work as soon 
as they finish school are given work experience. 
Those with deficiencies in certain subject mat- 
ter areas are given an opportunity to remedy 
such deficiencies. In short, a complete program 
of guidance services theoretically attempts to 
help each young person meet his problems. 

Does the school meet all the needs of youth? 
The answer to this question is “No.” Schools do 
many things for many pupils, but few can give 
orientation and interpretation in the theological 
dimension of Christian vocation. This must be 
given primarily by the Church. Each church 
also has the task of presenting the needs and 
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Mr. Jaques is Associate Secretary, Department of Voca- 
tion and In-Service Training, Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. He was largely responsible for experimental, 
vocational conferences for high school and college 
students and the stepped-up recruiting projects made 
possible by Women’s Opportunity Giving to Christian 
Education in 1958 and 1959. 


opportunities in the church vocations of its de- 
nomination. If these two vocational guidance 
functions are not carried out by the local church, 
they will not be carried out. All churches have 
a distinctive role to play in the vocational guid- 
ance of their young people and that role is the 
fulfilling of these two functions. Some churches 
located in communities that provide few public 
school guidance services may have an obligation 
to do much more for their youth in order to help 
them make satisfactory educational and voca- 
tional plans. 

As is the case with public schools, some 
churches are seriously attempting to meet the 
guidance needs of their youth; on the other hand, 
many are doing very little in this important area 
of pastoral care. There is an urgent need for 
many more able young people to enter church 
vocations in the years immediately ahead. Be- 
cause of population trends, there is also a big 
demand for able youth of Junior high, high 
school, and college age to enter many other 
kinds of work. The result is that individuals in 
these particular age groups are probably the 
“most wanted” young people in the peace time 
history of our country. If they are to maintain 
a reasonable sense of values and if the needs for 
able and committed people in church vocations 
are to be met, not only must public schools pro- 
vide programs of guidance services but churches 
must also fulfill their distinctive roles. 
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A Fellowship of 


Great Concern 


AN INCREASING NUMBER Of women from every 
continent have grown together as the “Fellow- 
ship of the Least Coin,” which they symbolize 
by setting aside their coin of the least value each 
month as prayer is offered for women in other 
countries. The Executive Committee of United 
Presbyterian Women feel that this ecumenical 
fellowship could mean even more if we were 
more conscious of each other as we pray. Hence, 
a group of women from a different country will 
each month place in CONCERN the spiritual bur- 
den for which they seek the united intercession 
of the women of the world. 

As is true of the “Fellowship of the Least 
Coin,” the names of those who enter the ‘“‘Fel- 
lowship of Great Concern,” and the extent of 
their participation, will never be known, but 
a great and effectual work may be done if every 
person praying believes that her prayer is heard; 
is willing to be used in its answer; adds to each 





petition, not my will but thine be done. 

Appropriately enough, we begin by voicing 
our own needs in the following statement devel- 
oped by the Executive Committee of United 
Presbyterian Women: Would you join in prayer 
for us and with us in these specific areas of con- 
cern to United Presbyterian Women, U.S.A.? 
For our witness— 

that we may remove those inhibitions that 
prevent our sharing spiritual experiences with 
others . ... that we may be given courage as 
we strive to communicate the Gospel to the un- 
believer . . . . that all who go into industry over- 
seas may be a representative for Christ also. 
For our strivings— 

that we recognize and have understanding 
for labor-management, for the trials brought 
upon the unity of family life because of strikes 

that our Christian community become 

more aware of the insidious secularization of 
life, even within our churches, that tend to cause 
us to be “status-seekers”. . . . for the turning 
of nuclear science for peaceful means so that 
the iron ring of dislike and distrust may be 
broken by love and good will. 

Then, will you ask God to forgive our failures 
and to remember them no more as we all earn- 
estly seek to do His Will. 


of the Church in 


by Jeanne Carruthers 


Mrs. Jeanne Carruthers is secretary for Publications 
and Fine Arts of the Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations. From 1931 to 1952 she and her 
husband, the late Dr. Bruce Carruthers, were members 
of the Western India Mission of the American Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. They were stationed at Miraj 
Medical Center where Dr. Carruthers was in charge of the 
Medical School and the department of internal medicine. 


SOON AFTER THE integration of the American 
Presbyterian Mission into the Kolhapur Church 
Council in July 1955, there began a concerted 
effort to strengthen, widen, and deepen the spir- 
itual life of the Church in Western India. This 
movement was not a flash flood that came and 
went leaving nothing behind, but rather it was 
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the discovery of artesian wells that four years 
later continue to quicken the life of the Church. 

Many factors explain the success of the move- 
ment. One of them was careful preparation, 
with hundreds of people involved in prayer and 
intercession. Before a team of evangelists and 
trained counselors went into a particular dis- 
trict, two or three volunteers would precede 
them, giving out cards to be signed by those 
local Christian people who would promise to 
pray daily for spiritual renewal in their village. 
American Presbyterian missionaries, now fully 
identified with the Indian Church, played a vital 
role in both the planning and the carrying out 
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of the evangelistic campaign in their area. 
Over one hundred years of Christian states- 
manship and service went into this movement 
as well. Every visitor to the Church in Western 
India is amazed by the knowledge of the Bible 
among village women, some of them barely 
literate. This emphasis on study of the Scrip- 
tures goes back almost to the beginning of the 
Mission when small groups were taught by local 
women leaders and presented themselves before 
officially appointed Bible examiners who made 
the rounds of the whole Mission from village 
to village twice each year. During the current 
campaign, the high point of the evangelist’s ad- 
dress, to the women at least, was when he de- 
scribed the certificates he remembered on the 
walls of his home, awarded to his mother for 
passing advanced courses in Acts, Romans, and 
Hebrews; her long and painstaking lessons with 
the women of their village and her ecstatic joy 
when they passed the Bible examinations. 
Part of the success of the evangelistic cam- 
paigns must be attributed also to the Christian 
schools and hospitals established many years 
ago in Western India. Scholarly missionary pi- 
oneers who came to Maharashtra, the Marathi- 
speaking area of Bombay State, established 
boarding schools for village children. The re- 
sult is that there is hardly a Church leader in 
Western India whose life was not influenced by 
those schools when he was a child. An enthusias- 
tic young pastor said of the recent evangelistic 
campaign in his village, where thirty Hindus 
asked for baptism in a single week, “It was like 
going out with a basket and picking ripe fruit.” 
An older colleague reminded him of the large 
Christian hospital in his area and of the fact 
that everyone of those thirty Hindus or mem- 
bers of their families had been helped at one 
time or another by devoted doctors and nurses. 
; Another important consideration is the fact 
that the people of Maharashtra are among the 
most gifted and creative musically in India. The 
great Indian Christian poet and musician, Nara- 
yan Vaman Tilak lived in Western India and 
left to posterity a treasure of Christian hymns 
in the Marathi idiom unmatched elsewhere in 
India. This great love of music makes the sing- 
ing of the gospel story as effective a means of 
evangelism among the people as preaching in 
spoken words. Music has been an essential part 
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Evangelists in a Christian hospital in Western India— 
“Proclaiming Thy Name is the breath of my life’. 


of the current evangelistic movement since it 
began four years ago. 

In the highest religious tradition of India, 
leaders of the evangelistic campaigns frequently 
turned aside to pray and meditate. Panhalla was 
a favorite place for them to go. From letters, in- 
terviews, and personal experience, it is possible 
to reconstruct an incident during one of these 
retreats that is perhaps more real than one 
which could have been photographed and re- 
corded as it occurred. 

Panhalla is part of a chain of mountaintop 
forts built by Shivaji, the hero of Maharashtra 
and conqueror of more than half the Indian sub- 
continent in the 17th century. Three men who 
had been leaders of the evangelistic campaign 
just consummated met together on a ledge jut- 
ting out from the rocky core of the mountain. 
They sat gazing down on the villages spread 
out over the plains 3,000. feet below them. 
These Christian Maharashtrians of the 20th 
century had as much at stake as did Shivaji the 
Great when he scanned the same plains 300 
years ago looking for his Moslem enemies, and 
the victories they had witnessed were far more 
lasting. 

On the final day of the meetings, the church 
had been so crowded “not even an ant could 
have crawled in.” The quiet searching message 
had made a profound impression on the au- 
dience. When the invitation was given afterwards 
to come to the two prayer tents set up in the 
church yard, the counselors had to keep people 
waiting outside until they had prayed and talked 
with each member of the group inside. 

The youngest of three leaders remarked to his 
companions: “Before the evangelists came to 
our village, every half hour from 6 A.M. to 
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6 P.M. we heard our church bell ring as people 
took their turn in the prayer chain. I didn’t think 
my congregation had it in them; even our young 
people wanted to be part of the chain—later that 
week sixty boys and girls came to the prayer tents.” 

“Tll never forget the college student who came 
to my tent yesterday,” the older pastor added; “he 
begged me to pray with him and said, ‘For the first 
time I have found a reason for my life. Sir, I want 
to go back to my college as a Christian.’ ” 

“Did you meet the Brahmin who was baptized 
last week?” asked the younger pastor. “His grand- 
father was the chief priest of the K. temple.” The 
other two men drew in their breath and their eyes 
widened, for this was one of the most famous tem- 
ples in India. “He assisted his father who was the 
priest in charge of an area along the coast that con- 
tains sixteen villages. When his father died he had 
to come north to make a living. When the evange- 
lists came to his town, their message affected him 
very much. He told me later, ‘It was as if my hand 
had touched an electric wire and I was not able to 
take it off.’” 

They gazed in silence at the hazy blue mountain 
range that cut into the distant horizon and kept 
them from seeing the Indian Ocean. 

The evangelist, a musician, the son of one of 
Christian India’s most renowned singers, took a 
folder out of his pocket. “This,” he said, “is an out- 
line for discussions based on the Gita and the 
Upanishad. They gave it to me at the Upanishad 
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Society yesterday when I went to their headquarters 
with Brother A. (a full-time evangelist, member of 
a prominent Hindu family). I heard the leader of 
the Society say at the close of Brother A.’s address, 
‘Mr. A. was able to present Christ clearly to us 
through our own Scriptures. India is a land of seek- 
ers; we are all seekers, but I would say that Mr. A. 
has found.’ ” 

The older pastor leaned forward and looked over 
the ancient bastion walls. The wild cries of jungle 
birds came up from the valley below. 

“The scene is the same as it was in 1955. But we 
have changed and the villages below us have 
changed. Hundreds of people have come into the 
Church; it is better not to count them; it would 
sound too much like boasting, as if we had done 
it .. . God help us that we may not be a stumbling 
block to those who are beginning to walk in Christ’s 
way.” 

“That can’t happen,” the young musician evange- 
list replied, “if we will repeat in the same spirit 
what we sang here four years ago.” He began softly 
and the others joined in reverently: 

Ah! with a tide I cannot stem 

Break forth my tears, when I behold 

My country e’en as Christ, ’tis told, 

Gazed weeping on Jerusalem. 

Yea, gleaming at Thy feet doth shine 

My garland fitly offered, 

Of all the tears which I have shed, 

Mourning o’er this dear land of mine. 


Baptism in a village—“From henceforth Thou art mine, 
beloved Brother, God and King.” 
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